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"PURE ASEPSIS" 

BY PAUL M. CHAPMAN, M.D. 



The Cardinal's room at the Oratory had no ostentation 
of simplicity. There was no paper on the walls, but the 
fact suggested neither a conscious afterthought, nor the dis- 
dain of expending any thought at all upon such a subject; 
it seemed to be a matter of mere chance that the bare plaster 
was of a color grateful to the eye, and that its surface was 
pleasing although it was unfinished. The floor was bare of 
covering, as was the one deal table. The absence of all 
ornament gave the room an appearance of extreme peace, a 
peace secured by double doors which excluded all sound from 
the corridor without. An anthracite stove gleamed redly 
and in silence both day and night, needing attention only 
when the occupant of the room was absent saying his Mass. 
The widely opened windows admitted a plenitude of light 
and air into a room which was always fresh and clean. 

Yet all rooms are eloquent of what the owner considers 
to be necessaries. So the surgeon thought as he stood there 
washing his hands for the hundredth time. His mind was 
often inexorable towards himself, but was wide and tolerant 
as regards human nature. He looked at the pcmtoufles of 
red flannel lined with lambswool, and as for the armchair, 
he himself had tried it, and had slept in it gratefully. "What 
of them? Well ! he was very tired when that happened, and 
he knew that he himself, personally, could think better and 
write better when free from physical discomfort. Instances 
to the contrary were only too common, but, in the case of a 
man content with one glass of wine and water and a biscuit, 
there was much to be said for comfort. So he thought as 
he washed his hands. He had operated on Monday; this 
was Saturday: five days, and the wound had quite healed. 

" You will do now," he said over his shoulder to his 
patient. " You have nothing to do but to get well." 
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" I am very grateful to you "; the words were spoken 
with some emotion. 

The surgeon, grasping a towel, turned at the words and, 
while drying his hands, looked from the full height of his 
health and strength upon the frail figure in the bed; his 
thoughtful face showed that he had had other experiences 
than those of success. 

" One can never be too grateful to a patient for getting 
well," he said at last. 

The unexpected answer caused a gleam to appear in the 
Cardinal's quiet face, like lamplight within an alabaster 
vase. 

" I suppose cases like mine are often dangerous? " he 
said tentatively. 

" I lose about one in fourteen," was the simple answer. 
A remark followed as an afterthought: " it ought to be less 
than that with improved technique." 

"As it is, the praise much outweighs the blame," said 
the Cardinal. 

" In the meantime, both should be put into the waste- 
paper basket." The surgeon spoke disdainfully, for he 
recoiled from sentiment as if it were a form of dishonesty. 

" Yes," was the quiet answer, " a man may do that if 
his whole life is a prayer." 

There was a momentary pause during which the surgeon 
had imminent visions of cards in a game, of fencing foils, 
and of weapons unbated. 

"You are using the sword of St. Michael," he said; " it 
is a big weapon — one does not expect to meet with it in a 
Salle d'Armes. If you think that I go about devoutly and 
pray for God's blessing on my work, it is only fair to say 
that I do nothing of the sort." 

' ' Yet you cannot hide divine things behind a veil. Man 
cannot drop a curtain and act in front of it, as upon a stage. 
I shall believe your life is a prayer, because you have per- 
fected your skill by reverent study and have been very good 
to me." 

" I don't quite get at that," said the surgeon, after a 
pause. " How have I been very good to you? " 

" Well, to begin with, I am very grateful that you did not 
take me into a nursing home. I do not forget that you let 
me retain my room. It was most kind of you. You must 
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have sympathized with me. I also have a firm faith that you 
acted rightly." 

" So have I," said the surgeon, " hut I didn't care two- 
pence ahout your feelings ; that is to say, I never thought of 
them at all. I chose this room for surgical reasons. On the 
whole, things have gone very well, with the minimum of 
discomfort for everybody. The room needed little prepara- 
tion, it was pretty free from contamination to start with, 
and it is no trouble to keep it clean." 

" Perhaps it is something like an operating theatre? " 
The Cardinal put the question with a little curiosity. 

" Well, it is a little more human than that," answered 
the surgeon with a rapid glance at floor and walls and ceil- 
ing. " Social life is not excluded altogether; there are the 
pcmtoufles and the arm-chair and the — the Crucifix." 

" You did not banish them! " said the Cardinal. 

" They are not compatible with absolutely ideal cleanli- 
ness, I own; but the risk was infinitesimal, and I preferred 
to see them there again when all was done. I think that even 
Your Eminence would not be happy under purely ideal con- 
ditions? I had them all turned out of the room when you 
Were under the anaesthetic; but I had them brought back 
again when the dressing was finished. It is better to be a 
little human sometimes," he added apologetically, " but, for 
my purpose, one must have pure asepsis, and such things 
would be intolerable in an operating theatre." 

" I am glad that you are not a fanatic when out of your 
temple." 

" My temple? Well, perhaps in one sense an operating 
theatre is like one : it is full of rites and observances which 
the vulgar would not understand. No, I am not a fanatic; 
if I were, there would be no kissing, and I should sterilize 
my garments every day." The Cardinal smiled. 

" You think it a reductio ad absurdum," said the sur- 
geon; "but there is a very close analogy between a temple 
made with hands and one made without hands; both adopt 
ideals which are totally unfitted for ordinary life. To the 
public, absolute morality is as ridiculous as absolute clean- 
liness; both are like the precious metals which should be 
adapted to their use and be made active and energizing to 
their great advantage. Then they would think that they 
teould scarcely have too much of either. On the whole, the 
world is trying to be clean, but anyone who was ideally clean 
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might claim to be divine, though, he would be a human 
monstrosity. Surgical cleanliness has a close parallel in the 
ideals of morality, of — Christianity? " Feeling that he was 
becoming a little daring, he put the last sentence interroga- 
tively. 

The Cardinal's face grew kinder. " I should like you 
to develop your thesis," he said, " but you must sit at the 
foot of my bed and talk while I listen. I shall not inter- 
rupt you unless you say something very extraordinary." 

" I have nothing extraordinary to say," said the 
surgeon, seating himself and holding his knee in his clasped 
hands. " One might write a comic sketch on a household 
trying to be absolutely aseptic; they might, perhaps, be con- 
fronted with an overscrupulous cabman, refusing a half- 
sovereign on the ground that it was not pure gold. The 
Christian who turned his other cheek to the smiter might be 
introduced into the story. He would furnish a pathetic 
element. Each and every one of them would be an ideal 
egoist and consequently impossible to live with. Yet that is 
not to say that gold can lose any of its merit as gold by 
being mingled with alloy. We all know that it can be effect- 
ive only when it is so mingled that it can retain an impress 
and pass from pocket to pocket undiminished in weight. 
Pure gold would be shapelessly dissipated in a short time. 
In exactly the same way, there is nothing so pure nor so 
ideal as the teaching of Christ, there is nothing finer; for 
the purpose of argument, let us say that it is all which gives 
value to conduct: yet it would be a grotesque misunder- 
standing of its intention to adopt it unqualifiedly as a stand- 
ard for ordinary use. It is that notion which gives to man- 
kind its present appearance of complete hypocrisy. There is 
the same exact parallel in the motion of absolute asepsis ; we 
might as well attempt to carry it out in the ordinary home 
life of man; but cleanliness, none the less, contains an ideal 
within it, of which common sense does not desire to make a 
fetish with a ridiculous application. We know there are 
ideals in all these things, just as we have pure gold which 
gives its value to the currency. We cannot substitute some- 
thing else. Paper money, debased coinage, inevitably lead 
to discredit and bankruptcy. To lower the standard is the 
aim of the forger or the coiner. Society instinctively deals 
with them ; but pure gold and pure asepsis are not for com- 
mon use; they would be absurd." 
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He paused a moment, then said, " The engine is begin- 
ning to race; I am afraid it has been getting overheated! " 

" Nay, it is running excellently," said the Cardinal; then, 
as if to start the machine going again, he said, " There are 
some things which the multitude can enjoy in absolute 
purity. I suppose you would give them pure water? " 

" Certainly not," was the decided response, " perhaps 
I might give them normal saline. You would not understand 
that ; but absolutely pure water will inflame an eye ; you must 
make it suitable to the tissues for ordinary use by adding 
something, even if it be only common salt." 

" Would not one, in that case, notice that anything was 
dropped into the eye? " 

' ' Not if the temperature were the same. "What is neutral 
to litmus paper is not neutral to the human tissues. It is 
but one illustration out of many in which the absolute may 
be shown to be harmful to humanity. For instance, a dilu- 
tion truly beneficial in ordinary use may contain an alka- 
loid which, isolated in the pure state, may be a deadly 
poison." 

" Your illustration introduces by analogy the idea that 
attenuated evil may be suitable for man? " 

" Yes, I could show that to be true by a multitude of 
examples. "We need the right use of intelligence. I could 
write a whole book about it if I had the time. Perhaps I 
shall do so some day." 

" What would you call it? ' Human Philosophy '? " 

" ' Humane Philosophy ' would be a better title ; it would 
imply that there was some inhumanity in the absolute." 

" The title would be much too savage for a philosophical 
treatise," said the Cardinal gently. 

The surgeon considered for a moment whether what he 
had said merited such a criticism; but, having thought it 
over, he acknowledged its justice. ' ' I have spoken with too 
much parti pris," he said, " but I have thought very much 
upon the subject and it runs away with me." 

"You see things very clearly," said the Cardinal; 
" thinking is not quite the same thing. " v 

" A vision is not thought? Oh, yes, but it is. I always 
think in flashes. They often come when my body is engaged 
in small automatic movements, sometimes ambulatory, but 
chiefly of the fingers — some of my best ideas have suddenly 
come into my mind while shaving. The attention is diverted 
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together with the automatism, and then subconscious 
thoughts arise unhindered — at least, that is my hypothesis. " 

" The subconscious is ever busy with suggestion," said 
the Cardinal ; ' ' it makes you see things by juxtaposition in 
large blocks and masses." 

" Vividly illuminated! " said the surgeon. He spoke 
with full conviction, knowing how far on his way his faculty 
had brought him. 

' ' Yes," the Cardinal went on : " You have the faculty of 
the poet, of women too, who speak as you do, prompted by 
imagination, analogy and parallel. All you say is deeply 
interesting for that reason. Analogy and parallel illum- 
inate and adorn speech, as you adorn it, but they do not 
guide our thought. They make things very clear, but they 
cannot by any possibility carry on an argument. They are 
born of emotion and give us but visualized memories. 
Whether a man of imagination be a romantic lover or a Mac- 
beth, great emotion strikes out of him metaphor, analogy 
and parallel. Women are habitually emotional, and owing 
to that, from their very nature they cannot be argued 
with: they can only use metaphor, analogy, and parallel 
in endless succession, under the delusion that they are 
thinking." 

" It makes their conversation very interesting and sug- 
gestive," interposed the surgeon chivalrously. 

" That may be>," was the dry answer. 

" You do not mind my talking to you? " asked the 
surgeon, as if some further response were necessary; " I 
may never get the chance again. ' ' 

" Nay, speak as you will. You interest me very deeply. 
I, too, may never get the chance again." 

" Understanding that I would hurt no man's feelings? 
I am not, perhaps, sufficiently master of my phraseology. I 
should bitterly regret giving you any offense, for it would 
be given quite unintentionally. May I feel that I am speaking 
from mind to mind as one who is on a quest, merely seeking 
to know? " 

" That you are merely seeking to know," said the Car- 
dinal, " cannot possibly be any offense. Speak in what 
terms you will, so that you make me understand. Our sub- 
ject is not religion but the heart of man." 

" Then, I may fly in a blue sky and meet with no fowler's 
snares? " 
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" Nay, what did I say of metaphor? " was the unex- 
pected answer. " You would be at a material disadvantage 
if at the outset you postulated for me a divine intelligence 
and limited your own so far." 

The surgeon laughed. " You are what a school-boy 
would call a good sort," he said — " I will imagine that we 
are both sitting in the same shadow of the tree of knowledge, 
No! " he said, observing a slight movement of the Cardinal's 
hand, ' ' I may have to use some metaphor, but if I do it will 
be solely to make my meaning clear, and you may neglect it 
except as a means of expression." 

" I shall try to take no unfair advantage," the Cardinal 
remarked good-humoredly. " Anyhow, we are both look- 
ing at the same thing, that is, humanity! " 

" I think I mean more than that," answered the surgeon ; 
" I am endeavoring to find a reasonable relation between 
the divine and the human." 

" We are looking at the same thing," the Cardinal re- 
peated, " even though the ground upon which you stand 
seems to me to be unconsecrated ground." 

" Why unconsecrated? There always seems to me to be 
something concealed, a foregranted assumption, in the 
ecclesiastical mind, over which one stumbles." 

" There is none now. I am standing with you upon your 
own ground, seeing things from your point of view, but I 
see something different. The secular view of the union of 
the human with the divine is so ancient that we seem to be 
taking our stand in antiquity. In the old ages they believed 
that there was no difference between Man and God. To the 
student of theology you are in that position. A casuist 
would not think your position complex, but very simple. 
But, as I have said, I am content to be with you on your own 
ground, for all that you say is interesting. You speak in a 
new language, yet I can understand it without difficulty." 

But the surgeon would not give way. " I cannot recog- 
nize theology as a specialized study," he said; " it should 
be simple. The position of theologians is not only com- 
plex, but is self -induced by too much rumination. They live 
surrounded by a quagmire, through which it is not worth 
while to thread one's way so long as one can help oneself. 
The road of morality is straight enough to all intelligent 
men. But I am not an agnostic. I fully believe in the 
divinity of Christ and in His teaching. My case is this : 
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He has shown to mankind abstract morality, the thing it- 
self, stainless and undefiled, without alloy. As such it is 
wholly unfitted for man's use, for, being infinitely pure, it 
is more difficult of attainment than is pure gold or pure 
asepsis, which by comparison are infinitely little. Why not 
frankly acknowledge it? It would not desecrate the written 
word to make with it a moral standard possible for life and 
suitable for human reason. The life of man is now so con- 
ditioned that he cannot live without hypocrisy. It ought not 
to be so. Cannot man live with and strive for a pure cur- 
rency or for home cleanliness without a sense of guilt? In 
the same way his reason should teach him to lead a higher 
life, recognizing fully all the time that that which gives to 
such a life any value comes not from him but from the divine 
teaching of our Lord." 

The surgeon paused, then simply added, " I think I have 
said all that I wanted to say." 

" You have said it very well; it is clear and distinct; I 
have heard many a worse lay sermon." 

" Then you agree with me? You think I am right? " 

" That is rather a non-sequitur. I do not even see your 
argument." 

" But you said just now that it was clear and distinct? " 

" You have called up a series of pictures by the use of 
relatives, just as the poet uses metaphor and parallel in 
order to express emotion. What you have done is to give 
me a very vivid presentment of your own state of mind, but 
I might think there was matter for comment rather than for 
commendation." The Cardinal smiled so kindly that he 
deprived what he was saying of any offense; the surgeon 
smiled in response. 

" You believe I am capable only of stringing together a 
series of suggestions? " 

" No, no! " was the Cardinal's genial disclaimer. " I 
have no doubt you think in close sequence when your subject 
is pure asepsis, and that you do not then need the intrusion 
of religion as a parallel." 

The surgeon thought a little, and then said, " I should 
like to hear your comment on my parallel, notwithstanding." 

Towards him the Cardinal suddenly turned his face. It 
was illumined as if he were about to pour forth a torrent of 
words, then his expression softened into one, of affection. 

" Have you not found that when you hold another's hand 
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for long enough all sense of holding it gradually disap- 
pears? " 

" Yes, it is so. All differences fade until perception 
ceases." 

" But if either hand be suddenly taken away? " 

" Sense is awakened? Yes! " 

" You say that some solutions dropped into the eye are 
unnoticeable ! " 

" Yes, it is so." 

" You would say that tissues react only to a stimulus? " 

" Conditionally, yes." 

" Does not the poet speak of a cloud ' which with a 
thought the rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct, as water is 
in water '? " 

" "Who could forget it? It is in Antony and Cleopatra." 

" It is a very clear vision of a subtlety, is it not? " 

" Wondrously clear, for what seems to be still there is 
non-existent to any sense." 

" Like the faith, felt not seen, of the divine in man? " 

" That is the basis of my argument," said the surgeon. 
."I feel that being as we are, this muddy vesture of decay 
so grossly hems us in that of things too spiritualized we can 
hear nothing." 

" The meaning of Pythagoras may have been that the 
music of the spheres is not heard because it has been always 
with us from eternity." 

" If it is never heard it might as well not be there at 
all," said the surgeon contemptuously. 

" Supposing it were suddenly taken away? " 

The surgeon crossed his arms and sat thinking, uncon- 
sciously gazing at the crucifix. 

" It was very subtly done," at last he said, admiring the 
Cardinal's dexterity. 

But the Cardinal was grave. "■ I think that allegory is no 
guidance for conduct," he went on; " it makes men interpret 
things as other than they are. Yet you talk like a poet; it 
is no mean thing: it is to be richly endowed like a prince. 
You rightly wear your pride as a brocade ; but do not mis- 
take it for the cope of a priest. "What is the position of 
scientific men? I think they may be likened to Greek philos- 
ophers secure in the protection of a Roman civilization, but 
bringing the gods of Hellas with them, ancient deities which 
are ever being reborn with each new discovery. How good 
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seems all that you have said! But it is too full of content 
for man; it would so dull his senses that he would never know 
that there might have been a place for him in Paradise." 

" But I postulated a stimulus." 

" As indistinct as water is in water, or your fluid to the 
eye. You would need a priesthood of your own to recall man 
to his senses. Better an irritant or a lightning flash. I do 
not think that you yourself see how little gallant is your 
position. You would make, through analogy, an abiding 
excuse for the shortcomings of the society in which you live, 
nothing more. I cannot understand why you esteem that to 
be a doctrine fitting to be preached to imperfect man." 

" I must acknowledge that it is not fitted for the simple." 

" Yet it is an adaptation of divine injunction to a lower 
level so that ' men may construe things after their own 
fashion.' You lay the soul open to excuses for dereliction of 
the duty imposed upon it." 

" But the multitude will not accept an impossible stand- 
ard which they know to be unworkable." 

" Yes, they will. An absolute ideal of life is the only 
thing they can understand. You will be noble enough to 
accept without offense what I say : but you speak as a child 
who does not know the heart of man." 

fi I wonder if I do! " said the surgeon in reverie. " It 
seems to me that What I have said contains a simple truth." 

" You are doing good work in the world, with extraor- 
dinary aptitude. From love of the work, is it not? You love 
it so much that it is sufficient in itself; even my own grati- 
tude is nothing to you, though it is intelligently given. You 
find in your work something which blinds your inward spirit. 
You are too self -secure. I dread your analogies even for 
yourself; they offer you a plausible philosophy which you 
should not trust even for your own guidance ; you would be 
a better man without them." 

" I have to catch the train to Exeter," said the surgeon 
abruptly, feeling that he had talked enough to a sick man. 
He looked at his watch and rose at once. " I have but 
twenty minutes. Good-by," he said with a smile. 

" Another operation? " said the Cardinal. " Yours is a 
busy life." 

" And even a railway train," replied the surgeon 
through the closing door, " may be an oasis of delight." 

Paul M. Chapman, M.D. 



